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BOUTLEDGE'S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE ONE SHILLING 

VOLUMES. 

Thess Woika each contain four niastrations, and are strongly and neatly 
bound in cloth. 

LIST or THB 8EKI£8, tIz. :— > 

1. GRACE GREENWOOD'S STORIES FOR HER NEPHEWS AND 

NIECES. 

2. UNCLE FRANK'S HOME STORIES. 

8. HELEN'S FAULT, liy the Author of "Adelaide Lindsay." 

4. THE COUSINS, by Miss M'Iktosh. 

5. PLEASANT WORDS IN TALES AND STORIES, by Miss 

Sedgwick. 
fl. BEN HOWARD, or TRUTH AND HONESTY, Illustrated by 
C. Adams. 

7. BRAGGADOCIO : a Book for Boys and Girls. 

8. UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, arranged for Juvenile Readers, by Mrs. Crowe. 

9. MADELINE : a Franconia Story. By Jacob Abbott. 

10. WALLACE ditto ditto. 

11. BEECHNUT ditto ditto. 

12. MARY BELL ditto ditto. 
18. MARY ERSKINE ditto ditto. 

14. VISIT TO MY BIRTHPLACE, by Miss Bunburt. 

15. CARL KRINKEN, by the Author of " The Wide Wide World." 

16. MR. RUTHERFORD'S CHILDREN, by ditto. 

17. EMILY HERBERT, or THE HAPPY HOME, by Miss M'Intosh. 

18. ROSE AND LILLIE STANHOPE, by Miss M'Intosh. 

19. MR. RUTHERFORD'S CHILDREN, Second Series, by the Author 

of " The Wide Wide Woeld." 



EOUTLEDGE'S 
NEW SERIES OF SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOES. 

82mo. With Illustrations. Neatly bound in cloth, with gilt letterings. 



1. HISTORY OF MY PETS. 

2. HUBERT LEE. 

3. ELLEN LESLIE. 

4. JESSIE GRAHAM. 

5. FLORENCE ARNOTT. 

6. BLIND ALICE. 

7. GRACE AND CLARA. 



8. RECOLLECTIONS OP MY 

CHILDHOOD. 

9. THE YOUNG EMIGRANTS. 

10. EGERTON ROSCOE. 

11. MY AWKWARD COUSIN. 

12. FLORA MORTIMER. 
18. CHARLES HAMILTON. 



" This Collection possesses all the variety of character essential to please 
the manifold tastes of young children; the language adopted is fitting to the 
capacity of an early age, without being puerile ; with amusement is grace- 
fully blended such moral instruction as cannot fail to impress itself on the 
young readers; and thus they who but seek amusement, insensibly imbibe 
Instracaon." 
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PREFACE. 



The reading world is progressing, and reforming 
the old ladder to learning, even from its first rude 
steps. We have ventured, with a satisfactory amount 
of success, to improve many of the Educational 
Works of the last generation; and we do not see 
why the ancient " Reading Made Easy," which 
sowed the good seed that produced the great men of 
past days, should not be reconstructed, as a founda- 
tion for the great, and wise, and good of the age to 
come. Under this impression, we fearlessly send out 
our 

"New Reading Made East/' 



London, 

November^ 1866. 




BEADIKa HADE EASY. 



EOMAN CAPITAL LETTEESL 



A B C D E 



F G H I J K 



L M N P 



Q R S T U 



V W X T Z 



boutledgb's new 



BOMAN SMALL LETTERS. 



abed 



f g h i j k 



1 m n p 



s t u 



V w X y z 



BEABINQ MADE EAST. 9 

THE VOWELS. 

a e i o u 



THE CONSONANTS. 



b c d f g h 
j k 1 m n p 
q r s t V w 

X y z 

* In some cases Y is a vowel. 
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ITALIC SMALL LETTERS. 



a h c d e 



f g h i j k 



I m n o p 



q r s t u 



t> w X y « 
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ba be bi bo bu by 

ca — — CO cu — 

— ce ci — — cy 
da de di do du dy 
fa fe fi fo fii fy 
ga — — go gu — 

— ge gi — — gy 
ha he hi ho hu hy 

ja je ji jo ju — 



12 koutledge's new 

la le li lo lu ly 

ma me mi mo mu my 

na ne ni no nu ny 

pa pe pi po pu py 

ra re ri ro ru ry 

sa se si so su sy 

ta te ti to tu ty 

va ve vi vo vu vy 

wa we wi wo — — 

ya ye yi yo yu — 



BEADING MADE EAST. 13 

ab eb ib ob ub 

ac ec ic oc uc 

ad ed id od ud 

af ef if of uf 

ag eg ig og ug 

ak ek ik ok uk 

al el il ol ul 

am em im om mn 

an en in on un 

ap ep ip o^ ^S5^ 
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ar er ir or ur 

as es is os us 

at et it ot ut 

ax ex ix ox ux 



WORDS OF TWO LETTERS. 

by do* he go be 

or to* me lo ye 

my so we no wo 



am if at of — 

an in it on us 

as is up oi — 

* Tbege are pronounced doo,-too. 
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READING LESSONS. 

Go up Do go ^ I go 

Go in Do so I am 

Go on Do it I do 



He is 


On it 


Byrne 


It is 


On me 


Tome 


Is he 


On us 


Of me 


Is it 


So on 


At me 


If he 


My ox 


We go 


If we 


An ox 


Togo 


If so 


As he 


To do 


So as 


As we 


To be 


So do 


We do 


■^'i'SSi 
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Do go up 


If we go 




Do go in 


As we do 




Go by us 


So do I 




Up to me 


I am in 




In by us 


He is in 




So we do 


So it is 




Am I on 


Is he up 




Is he on 


So am I 




He is on 


We do so 




We go in 


If he is 




If I do 


Do do so 




I go up 


To be in 




I am up 


If we go 


f- 
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Is it SO or no Is he to do it 

Am I to go If I do go in 

Is he to go So it is to be 

Is it by me If I am to go on 

We do go up He is to go in 

He is to go Do it as I do 

I am to be No, it is my ox 

We go by it So he is to do it 



He is to go on as I am to go on 

If my ox go on, we go to it 

Am I to go up if he go in 

As he is to do, so am I to do 

If he is in, am I to go in 
c 
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SPELLING LESSON 


• 




bla 


ble 


bli 


bio 


blu 


bly 


bra 


bre 


bri 


bro 


bni 


bry 


cla 


cle 


cli 


clo 


clu 


cly 


era 


ere 


cri 


cro 


cru 


cry 


dra 


dre 


dri 


dro 


dru 


dry 


fla 


fle 


fli 


flo 


flu 


fly 


fra 


fre 


fri 


fro 


fru 


fry 


gla 


gle 


gli 


glo 


glu 


giy 


gra 


gre 


gri 


gro 


gra 


gry 


pla 


pie 


pli 


plo 


plu 


ply 


pra 


pre 


pri 


pro 


pni 


pry 


sha 


she 


shi 


sho 


shu 


shy 


sma 


sme 


smi* 


smo 


smu 


smy 


sna 


sne 


sni 


sno 


snu 


sny 


spa 


spe 


spi 


spo 


spu 


spy 
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THE CAT. 

Do you see a Cat, Tom ? 

Yes, I see a Cat. 

Is it a red Cat ? 

No, no, it is not a red Cat. 

The Cat bit the rat one day. 

But why did she do so ? 

Oh, fie ! Cat ; you are a bad Cat. 

Do not say the Cat is a bad Cat. 

For the Cat is to do so. 

Let the Cat go now. 
c5. 
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WORDS OF THREE LETOERS. 




man 


bow 


now 


say 


wow 


run 


ant 


ass 


inn 


egg 


owl 


act 


let 


pen 


ink 


pat 


dry 


mat 


ram 


F\g 


hog 


cow 


fox 


cup 


alb 


awl 


ear 


eft 


elk 


hay 


air 


rat 


top 


rod 


sod 


ill 


dig 


rum 


and 


ask 


get 


hat 


can 


hop 


she 


yes 


did 


met 


was 


his 


off 


had 


net 


sot 


day 


hot 


bad 


has 


sun 


set 


are 


all 


him 


let 


bed 


inn 


too 


for 


you 


bid 


eat 


one 


cat 


bit 


toe 


dog 


boy 


bat 


but 


two 


the 


thy 


fly 


sly 


sky 
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THE DOG. 
Look at this picture of a Dog. 
The Dog is not a bad Dog. 
How do you do, Dog ? 
The Dog cannot say, How do you do ? 
But the Dog can say. Bow-wow. 
The Dog can eat and run. 
Let him run, — ^it is too hot. 
The Dog and the Cat are to go to bed now. 
The bed of the Dog is dry hay. 
Let us get the dry hay for the Dog. 
No, for the hen is in the hay. 
You may pat the Dog; M\d\JaaC>^* 
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SPELLING LESSONS. 




bad 


can 


a 
had 


fat 


mad 


rag 


bag 
bat 


cap 
cat 


has 
hat 


lad 
sad 


man 
mat 


wag 
wax 


bed 
beg 
fed 


den 
hen 
men 


e 
get 
leg 
let 


met 

net 

set 


peg 
pen 
pet 


red 
vex 
wet 


bid 
big 
bit 


did 
dig 
dim 


i 

fig 

fin 
fit 


him 

his 

hid 


lip 

pig 
pin 


rid 

sit 
tin 


box 
fox 
dog 


fog 
hop 
hot 




mop 
nod 
not 


pop 
pod 
pot 


rob 
rod 
rot 


sob 
sop 
top 


bud 


cup 


u 
hum 


mud 


mm 


sun 


bun 
but 


cut 
gun 


hug 
hut 


mug 
nut 


rug 
run 


sup 
tub 
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HAYMAKING. 

May Tom and I go to the hay ? 
Yes, Tom and you may go, and Sam. 
You may all run on the hay. 
Do not run too far, or you may be hot. 
See, the cow has got to the hay. 
Fie, cow, the hay is not to eat now. 
Let the hay be dry, and you may eat it. 
If the hay be dry, the cow may eat it. 
See, the bay run up to the cow. 
Let us go and see the bay and the cow. 
You may sit on the hay now. 
Put the hay in a ba%, fat \3okfc ^aa.. 
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SPELLING LESSONS. 




band 


glad 


a 
have 


lass 


sash 


bank 


flat 


hand 


fast 


sand 


damp 


flax 


land 


last 


span 


beU 


fret 


e 
nest 


mend 


tell 


best 


left 


rest 


send 


well 


desk 


lent 


west 


sell 


when 


dish 


hill 


i 
milk 


sing 


spin 


fish 


fiU 


mist 


silk 


swim 


give 


kiss 


pink 


ship 


will 


live 


king 


ring 


skip 


wish 


blot 


fond 




gone 


pond 


soft 


doll 


frog 


long 


shop 


spot 


drop 


from 


lost 


song 


stop 


bull 


dust 


u 
hump 


plum 


spun 


dull 


hunt 


pump 


push 


sung 


dram 


hurt 


jump 


shut 


tiu-n 
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GARDEN BEE-HIVE. 

May we go and ran out in the air ? 

Yes, you may go and see the bee fly and sip. 

May I go for my cap ? — it is so hot. 

Put on the cap, and sit by the old man. 

Tom is not far off; he can go for his cap. 

Now ask the old man to cut the pie. 

May Tom eat a bit of pie ? 

No ; Tom has ate his pie ; and the dog had a bit. 

It is a wet day ; let us go in. Do aa ^ovi. ^at^ Vss^^ 
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make 


take 


sake 


bake 


wake 


fire 


raire 


tire 


sire 


wire 


bold 


fold 


told 


hold 


sold 


lark 


bark 


dark 


mark 


park 


wand 


hand 


rand 


sand 


land 


fame 


came 


tame 


name 


same 


bard 


hard 


card 


lard 


ward 


bent 


dent 


lent 


sent 


tent 


born 


corn 


mom 


hom 


torn 


cord 


ford 


lord 


word 


worn 


brow 


grow 


crow 


frow 


trow 


cope 


hope 


pope 


mope 


rope 


buck 


duck 


luck 


suck 


tuck 


bush 


gush 


hush 


push 


rush 


bum 


turn 


spun 


shut 


tusk 


fume 


mute 


lute 


tube 


tune 
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CHILD AT PRAYER. 

God, who made you and all men, is great and good. 
If you do his will, and pray to Him, He will love 

you. 
I will tell you what I mean by the will of God. — 
You must do all you are bid with joy ; 
You must be mild, and kind, and true ; 
You must pray to God when you rise from your bed; 
You must pray to Him when you go to your bed ; 
You must feel all day that God is near you; 
You must fear Him and trust in Him ; 
Then God will love you and save you from sin. 
Do you not wish much that God may love you ? 
Then do the will of God and b^ %<yi^. 
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SPELLING LESSONS 


K 




hail 


pail 


hail 


nail 


sail 


mail 


book 


cook 


hook 


rook 


look 


took 


Cain 


fain 


gain 


main 


pain 


rain 


dead 


head 


mead 


read 


deaf 


pear 


dear 


tear 


wear 


neat 


peat 


seat 


bean 


dean 


lean 


mean 


fear 


hear 


beer 


deer 


jeer 


leer 


peer 


seer 


beef 


reef 


deed 


feed 


heed 


seed 


boat 


coat 


doat 


moat 


goat 


goad 


load 


road 


toad 


boar 


roar 


soar 


food 


good 


hood 


mood 


rood 


wood 


boor 


door 


moor 


poor 


four 


hour 


boon 


loon 


moon 


noon 


soon 


wool 


hoot 


coot 


foot 


hoot 


root 


soot 
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WRITING. 

My pen is bad, it has no ink in it. 
My pen is old ; may it be cut ? 
Try to use the pen ; it is not so bad. 
Dip the pen in the ink ; now try the pen. 
It is so old, it is too bad for me. 
May I ask the man for a new pen ? 
You may ask Tom to buy you a new pen. 
Now try the new pen in the ink. 
Do not dip too far in the ink. 
Sit by the bay and try the new pen. 
Now get the box for the ink and pen. 
Put the ink and the nevj i^erLm^^'^'^'^- 
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frock 


sock 


bench 


desk 


calf 


gown 


knot 


chair 


book 


mare 


gloves 


cup 


stool 


bag 


crow 


lace 


dish 


broom 


floor 


dove 


fan 


knife 


brush 


pen 


lark 


muff 


fork 


glass 


ink 


frog 


shoes 


spoon 


grate 


tongs 


swan 


shift 


plate 


jack 


coach 


hawk 


shirt 


boat 


spit 


nails 


duck 


clogs 


mug 


couch 


house 


kite 


hood 


clock 


bed 


sieve 


worm 


cloth 


door 


quilt 


mop 


mint 


stuff 


key 


sheet 


scale 


sage 


plush 


lock 


rug 


pail 


balm 


silk 


latch 


chest 


j^g 


peas 


stays 


bolt 


trunk 


stock 


beans 


bar 


shelf 


pot 


quart 


coat 


pint 


white 


red 


black 


cloak 


grey 


brown 


green 


blue 


cape 
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BIRD'S NEST. 

See what a nice Bird's Nest ! I dare say it has some 

eggs in it. 
I knew two bad boys who went to the woods to rob 

a Nest. 
They saw a Nest with four eggs in it, and they took 

all the eggs. 
When the poor bird came to her Nest, all the eggs 

were gone. 
How sad the poor bird was! she had no eggs to sit 

on then. 
I do hope the boys were beat ; it is so bad to rob 

a poor bird of her eggs. 
Mind, Tom, you do not take the Nest and eggs from 

the good bird. 
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glass 


shall 


bless 


fresh 


dress 


grass 


stamp 


dress 


shelf 


black 


plant 


stand 


flesh 


sheU 


world 


smell 


bring 


frisk 


still 


friU 


spell 


brisk 


spring 


sting 


house 


spend 


drink 


stiff 


string 


fling 


cross 


blush 


crust 


stung 


cloud 


tongs 


brush 


grunt 


strut 


round 


strong 


crush 


snuff 


trunk 


horse 


death 


pearl 


said 


maid 


crude 


breath 


tread 


says 


paid 


rude 


earth 


spread 


guess 


clock 


prude 


learn 


thread 


friend 


short 


brute 


warm 


scald 


raise 


chest 


shoot 


wart 


small 


maize 


blest 


nurse 


false 


swarm 


plant 


shell 


purse 


claw 


shawl 


grant 


flock 


shade 


draw 


straw 


staff 


brook 


spare 


lawn 


broad 


thank 


hoof 


stairs 


crawl 


George 


start 


proof 


taste 
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BOY AND NUTS. 

Do you see a jar, and a boy who talks with his 
aimt? The jar was fall of nuts, and the boy said, 
May I have some nuts? I love nuts so much. 
Then his aunt said he might take some nuts, and he 
put his hand in the jar and took his hand Aill of nuts. 
But his hand Would not come out of the jar, for the 
neck was small. This made him cry, for he did not 
like to lose his nuts. Then his aunt said, ** You grasp 
too much, my boy ; take a few nuts, and your hand 
will come out. Boys, who try to take too much, 
must lose all.^' 

D 
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press 


heath 


bought 


walk 


frock 


mouse 


ought 


talk 


glove 


house 


though 


half 


griU 


rouse 


thought 


calm 


sling 


bound 


bough 


palm 


swing 


hound 


rough 


baste 


growl 


wound 


plough 


haste 


storm 


street 


dough 


barge 


worse 


sheet 


cough 


large 


crown 


sweet 


tough 


serge 


prune 


joint 


could 


verge 


truce 


count 


would 


hedge 


spruce 


mount 


should 


midge 


thumb 


point 


might 


ridge 


whale 


voice 


speak 


lodge 


clown 


goose 


dream 


forge 


drown 


creep 


piece 


hinge 


frown 


smooth 


field 


singe 


flown 


shoot 


wheat 


tinge 


grown 


shout 


sheaf 


dirge 
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A CORN-FIELD. 

"I LIKE to see this long grass which you call 
straw; but why do the men cut it down? — tell me, 
Sir, why it is cut.'' 

" I will tell you, Tom ; it is bread that grows on 
these straws." 

" I see no bread. Sir. I do not see a loaf, or a cake, 
or a bun, on the straw." 

" Take up a straw, Tom ;— this end we call the 
ear. See, it is fall of grains ; these grains are wheat, 
which ^ows on the straw, and stands till the sun 
makes it ripe and dry; the 'straw is then cut; the 
grain, or com, is beat out. Then it is ground in the 
mill and made into flour, and of the flour Jane makes 
the bread." 

" How glad I am. Sir, that you took me to see com 
grow I Now I know what bread is made from." 
p2 
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chain 


neigh 


fruit 


chasm 


drain 


weigh 


juice 


scheme 


grain 


eight 


sluice 


school 


swain 


weight 


bufld 


caught 


stain 


reign 


guild 


taught 


brain 


deign 


built 


fraught 


sprain 


feign 


guilt 


laugh 


strain 


brief 


bruise 


phrase 


health 


chief 


cruise 


ache 


wealth 


grief 


guide 


gnat 


stealth 


thief 


fraud 


gnaw 


breast 


liege 


gaunt 


know 


heart 


siege 


haunt 


yacht 


coach 


wield 


daunt 


choir 


poach 


yield 


jaunt 


aisle 


roach 


shield 


vaunt 


psalm 


shoal 


fierce 


aunt 


ghost 


roam 


pierce 


quest 


plague 


boast 


tierce 


guest 


draught 


toast 


grieve 


throat 


strength 
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FARM-YARD. 

** This is a Farm-yarA Come, good girls and boys, 
John will show you all that is in the Farm-yard. 
Look, Rose, at the red Cow ; how still she is while 
the maid milks her! You may have a cup of the 
nice fresh new milk. 

" Why do you cry, Jane ? 1 you need not fear, 
though the Goose does hiss at you ; she wants to 
drive you from her young, but she will not hurt you. 

" Now you shall see the Pigs fed. They are not 
nice to look at when they eat, — like some rude boys, 
they snatch the food." 

" Thank you, John. How nice it is to see a Farm- 
yard." 
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ab-ba 


a-ged 


an-gle 


ab-bot 


a-gent 


an-gry 


ab-ject 


a'-gile 


an-cle 


a-ble 


a-gue 


an-nals 


ab-scess 


ail-ment 


an-swer 


ab-sent 


ai-ry 


an-tic 


ab-stract 


al-der 


an-vil 


ac-cent 


al-ley 


a-ny 


a'-cid 


al-mond 


ap-ple 


a-com 


a'-loe 


A-pril 


a-cre 


al-so 


a-pron 


ac-rid 


al-tar 


apt-ness 


ac-tive 


^-ter 


ar-bour 


ac-tor 


al-um 


arch-er 


ac-tress 


al-ways 


arc-tic 


ad-age 


am-ber 


ar-dent 


ad-der 


am-ble 


ar-dour 


ad-dle 


am-bush 


ar-gent 


ad-vent 


am-ple 


ar-gue 


ad-verb 


an-chor 


ar-id 


ad-verse 


an-gel 


ar-med 


af-ter 


an-ger 


ar-mour 
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THE HORSE. 

Look at this Horse, John, what a fine strong beast 
he is ! and I will tell you of what great use he is to 
men. He can draw great loads for miles, to towns 
far off, or we could not sell our com and hay. We 
can ride on his hack half the day ; and if we give 
him some hay and oats at night, he is quite glad. 
Poor, good Horse! we ought not to whip or spur 
him, but be kind to him, for he is a good Mend to 
us. He knows a great deal more than you would 
think ; for, if he has gone once to a place, he can find 
his way to it the next time he goes. 

We will give him some clean straw for his bed, 
and some oats to eat. 
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ar-my 


bad-ger 


ban-ter 


ar-rant 


bad-ness 


bant-ling 


ar-row 


baf.fle 


bap-tism 


art-M 


bag-gage 


barb-ed 


art-ist 


bai-Uff 


bar-ber 


art-less 


ba-ker 


bare-foot 


ash-es 


ba' -lance 


bare-ness 


as-pect 


bald-ness 


bar-gain 


as-pen 


bale-ful 


bark-ing 


as-sets 


bal-lad 


bar-ley 


asth-ma 


bal-last 


ba'-ron 


au-4it 


bal-lot 


bar-ren 


au-thor 


bal-sam 


bar-row 


aw-ful 


band-age 


bar-ter 


ax-is 


band-box 


base-ness 


a-zure 


ban-dy 


bash-ful 


bab-ble 


bane-ful 


ba-sin 


bab-bler 


ba'-nish 


bas-ket 


ba-by 


bank-er 


bat-ten 


back-bite 


bank-rupt 


bat-tie 


back-ward 


ban-ner 


bawl-ing 


ba-con 


ban-quet 


bea-con 
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THE COW. 

No beast that Grod gives to man Is of more use to 
him than the Cow. The poor man can live well, if 
he can keep a good Cow. Milk makes a great part 
of the food of tne poor, and boys and girls like milk 
more than tea. Then the cream can be sold to buy 
bread. The rich buy the cream from the poor to use 
for their tea, and for their cook to make good things. 
The flesh of the Cow is beef, which is good food; we 
are proud of our roast beef. The thick and strong 
skin of the Cow is of great use to make boots ana 
shoes; the bones are of use for spoons and such 
small things, and the horns and the hoo& help to 
make glue. 

So you must see how much we ought to thank 
Grod for the Cow. 
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bea-dle 


bi-got 


bloat-ed 


bea-my 


bil-let 


blood-shed 


beard-less 


bind-er 


bloo'-dy 


bear-er 


bind-ing 


bloom-ing 


beast-ly 


birch-en 


blos-som 


beat-er 


bird-lime 


blow-ing 


beau-ty 


birth-day 


blub-ber 


bed-ding 


bish-op 


blue-ness 


bee-hive 


bit-ter 


blun-der 


beg-gar 


bit-tern 


blunt-less 


be-ing 


black-en 


blus-ter 


bed-lam 


black-ness 


board-er 


bed-time 


blad-der 


boast-er 


bel-fry 


blame-less 


boast-ing 


bell-man 


blan-dish 


bob-bin 


bel-low 


blan-ket 


bod-kin 


ber-ry 


bleak-ness 


bo'-dy 


be-som 


bleat-ing 


boil-er 


bet-ter 


bleed-ing 


bold-ness 


be'-vy 


ble'-mish 


bol-ster 


bi-as 


bless-ing 


bond-age 


bi-ble 


bUnd-fold 


bon-fire 


bid-der 


blind-ness 


bon-net 


hjg-nes8 


blis-ter 


bon-ny 
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WOEK. 

It is the will of God that no one should waste 
time in this world. He has said that all must work. 
Eich and poor, young and old, all have their work to 
do. The poor man works that he may live; the 
rich man lives that he may work: the poor man 
works with his hands, the rich man with his head ; 
but both must work to do God's will. 

Tour work is to learn well, and with all your 
heart. To think is to work; to read is to work; 
to pray is to work ; to do the will of God and of those 
who teach you, is to work. You live for this, and 
you must not waste one hour of life, or when death 
IS near, you will think with grief on that lost hour. 

Think on these things, my child, and learn when 
ou are young, that you may do the will of God in 
ife, and feel peace in death. 



yoi 
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bor-der 


bro-ken 


cab-bage 


bor-row 


bro-ker 


ca'-bin 


bot-tle 


bru-tal 


ca-ble 


bot-tom 


bru-tish 


cad-dy 


bound-less 


bub-ble 


ca-dence 


boun-ty 


buck-et 


oall-ing 


bow-er 


buc-kle 


cd-lous 


box-er 


bnck-ler 


cam-bric 


boy-ish 


buck-ram 


cam-let 


brace-let 


bud-get 


can-eel 


brack-et 


buf-fet 


can-cer 


brack-ish 


bug-bear 


can-did 


brag-ger 


bu-gle 


can-die 


bram-ble 


bul-ky 


can-ker 


bran-dish 


bd-let 


can-non 


brave-ly 


bul-rush 


cant-er 


brawl-ing 


bul-wark 


can-vass 


braw-ny 


bum-per 


ca-per 


bra-zen 


bump-kin 


ca-pon 


break-fast 


bun-die 


cap-tain 


breast-plate 


bun-gle 


cap-tive 


breath-less 


bun-gler 


cap-ture 


breed-ing 


bur-den 


car-cass 


brew-er 


bur-gess 


card-er 
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DOGS. 

There was once a Dog whose name was Tray, 
who was a well-taught Dog, and did not bark at 
those who meant no harm. One day Tray met a 
Dog he knew, whose name was Snap. Now Snap 
was a rude Dog, and Tray should not have made 
a friend of him. But Snap said, " Will you take 
a walk to the town with me, Tray ? " and Tray could 
not say " No," but went with him. 

When they got to the town, all the Dogs came 
round them. Tray did not bark or hurt one Dog; 
but Snap was cross ; he would bark and growl at all 
of them, and bit two small Dogs. Then all the Dogs 
fell on him and bit him to death ; and as Tray was 
with him, he was bit to death too. 

We should not go with bad boys or girls, for we 
are then thought as bad as they. 
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care-ful 


char-coal 


clam-ber 


care-less 


char-ger 


clam-my 


car-nage 


charm-er 


cla'-mour 


car-rot 


charm-ing 


clap-per 


car-pet 


char-ter 


cla'-ret 


cart-er 


chas-ten 


clas-sic 


carv-er 


chat-tels 


clat-ter 


case-ment 


chat-ter 


clean-ly 


cas-ket 


cheap-en 


clear-ness 


cast-or 


cheap-ness 


cler-gy 


cas-tle 


cheat-er 


clc-ver 


cau-dle 


cheer-ful 


cli-ent 


ca'-vil 


Che" -mist 


cli-mate 


cause-way 


che'-rish 


clog-gy 


caus-tic 


cher-ry 


clois-ter 


ce-dar 


chest-nut 


clo-ser 


cei-ling 


chief-ly 


clo"-set 


cel-lar 


child-hood 


clou-dy 


cen-sure 


child-ish 


clo-ver 


cen-tre 


chil-dren 


clo-ven 


cer-tain 


chim-ney 


clown-ish 


chal-dron 


chi'-sel 


clus-ter 


chal-ice 


cho-ler 


clum-sy 


cM-lenge 


chop-ping 


clot-ty 
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DOLL'S HOUSE. 

" Now, Jane/^ said Aunt Anne, " as you have been 
a good girl, and done your work and your sums, you 
may go with me to call on Mrs. Dale." 

*^ O I thank you, Aunt," said Jane; " I shall be glad 
to go, for Kate Dale has four Dolls, and a Doll's house; 
and you know. Aunt, I have not seen a Doll's house." 

So they went to Mrs. Dale's house, and Kate let 
Jane Ford see her four Dolls. They had each a dress 
of pink silk, and white silk boots. Their names were 
Grace, Blanch, Maude, and Bose. 

And Jane saw the Doll's house. There were eight 
nice rooms, and in them four white beds for the Dolls, 
and aU sorts of things that could be of use to Dolls 
who live in a house* 

Jane Ford was glad she had been good, or she 
would not have seen the Dolls, and their house. 
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CO' -lour 


coop-er 


cun-ning 


com-bat 


cop-per 


cup-board 


come-ly 


co--py 


cu-rate 


com-er 


cord-age 


cur-dle 


CO" -met 


cor-ner 


cur-few 


corn-fort 


cos-tive 


curl-ing 


com-ma 


cost-ly 


cur-rant 


com-ment 


cot-ton 


cur-rent 


com-merce 


co'-ver 


cur-ry 


com-mon 


coun-cil 


curs-ed 


corn-pact 


coun-sel 


cur-tain 


corn-pass 


coun-ter 


cur-ved 


corn-pound 


coun-ty 


cus-tard 


com-rade 


coup-let 


cus-tom 


con-cave 


court-ly 


cut-ler 


con-cert 


cow-ard 


cyn-ic 


con-cord 


cou-sin 


cy-press 


con-course 


crack-er 


dab-ble 


con-duct 


crac-kle 


dag-ger 


con-duit 


craf-ty 


dai-ly 


con-flict 


crea-ture 


dain-ty 


con-gress 


crc-dit 


dai-ry 


con-quer 


crib-bage 


dal-ly 


con-quest 


crook-ed 


da'-mage 


con-stant 


cross-ness 


da' -mask 
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WINTER. 

See ! the ground is quite white with the snow that 
has come down in the night. The roofs of the hous-es 
are as white and smooth as the ice on a bride-cake. 
The trees have white branch-es, and all the low plants 
are lost in the snow. The snow keeps the plants 
warm in this cold frost, and when Spring comes and 
the snow melts, the plants will rise fresh and green. 

Will has gone to feed the poor sheep, and to see 
they are not lost in the snow. The cows are in their 
warm house. You may go with Will next time, the 
walk will warm you ; but do not go on the pond, the 
ice may not be stronff yet, and might break with your 
weight. You and Tom may go out now and try to 
make a snow-man ; you must make a small ball of show, 
and roll it round till it is a great heap, and then take 
more and more, till you can build up your man. 

£ 
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dira-ple 


dream-er 


c-pic 


din-ner 


dri-ver 


e-qual 


dis-cord 


drop-sy 


er-ror 


dis-mal 


drub-bing 


es-say 


dis-tance 


drum-mer 


es-sence 


dis-tant 


drunk-ard 


e"-thic 


do-er 


duke-doni 


e-ven 


dol-lar 


dul-ness 


e'-ver 


dol-phin 


du-rance 


e-vil 


do-nor 


du-ty 


ex-it 


dor-mant 


dwell-ing 


eye-sight 


doub-let 


dwin-dle 


fa-ble 


doubt-ful 


ea-ger 


fa" -brie 


doubt-less 


ea-gle 


fa-cing 


dough-ty 


east-er 


fac-tor 


dow-er 


eat-er 


fag-got 


dow-las 


ear-ly 


faint-ness 


down-ward 


earth-en 


faith-ful 


dow-ny 


e'-cho 


fal-con 


drag-gle 


ed-dy 


fal-low 


dra"-goii 


e-dict 


false-hood 


dra-per 


ef-fort 


fa" -mine 


draw-er 


e-gress 


fa"-mish 


draw-ing 


ei-ther 


fa-mous 


dread-ful 


el-bow 


fan-cy 
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RURAL SCENE. 
Spring is come at last; come, Kate, come, Rose, put 
on your large hats, and let us walk out in the green 
fields. Hark! how sweet the brook sounds, as it runs 
down the hills ! The air is pure and clear, the grass 
is green and soft, and the lark soars high in the air, 
and sings a loud hymn to thank God that the Spring 
is come back. Look at these white buds ; let us take 
them home and put them in wet moss till they burst 
out. The hedges are green with young leaves, and a 
sweet smell of the buds of spring meets us as we 
walk. The sun is bright, the air is calm and sweet, 
and the whole earth is ftdl of new life. You are 
young, your life is in its spring ; be wise, and waste 
not the hours, lift up your hearts to thank God for 
his gifts, and learn, while you are young, to make 
good use of them. 

£2 
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fet-ter 
fe-ver 
fid^e 
fi'-giire 

mur 

ffl-thy 

fi-nal 

finrger 

fi'-nish 

firm-ness 

fix-ed 

fla*-gon 

fla-grant 

flan-nei 

fla-vour 

flesh-ly 

flo-rist 

flow-er 

flus-ter 

flut-ter 

fol-low 

fol-ly 

fon-dle 

fool-ish 

foot-step 



fowl-er 

fra-grant 

free-ly 

fren-zy 

friend-ly 

fri'-gate 

fros-ty 

fro-ward 

fruit-ful 

fuU-er 

fu-my 

fun-nel 

fun-ny 

fur-nace 

fur-nish 

fur-row 

fur-ther 

fu-ry 

fiis-ty 

fu-tile 

fu-ture 

gab-ble 

gain-fol 

gal-lant 

gal-ley 



gal-Ion 

gal-lop 

gam-ble 

game-ster 

gam-mon 

gan-der 

gaunt-let 

gar-bage 

gar-den 

gar-gle 

gar«Iand 

gar-ment 

gar-ner 

gar-nish 

gar-ret 

gar-ter 

ga-ther 

gau-dy 

ga-zer 

geld-ing 

gen-der 

gen-tile 

gen-tle 

gen-try 

ges-ture 
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SHIP. 

Come with me to the beach, John and Tom, and 
we will look at the large Ship now in sight, for it will 
soon sail past us. Though it seems so near to us, it 
is, at least, a mile from us. It sails on the smooth 
sea, with its white sails spread to the sun, as if no 
harm could ever come to it. But we know that the 
wind may rise, and the waves may dash on that 
strong Ship till it breaks with their weight Or a 
storm may drive it to some rough rocks, that may 
break the fair Ship in pieces, till it is lost in the 
waves, and all the brave men who now guide it on 
its way may sink to death. 

Let us pray God to watch and spare the Ship and 
its brave crew, who cross the seas to bring stores for 
us. 
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gir-dle 


griev-ous 


har-bour 


girl-ish 


grind-er 


hard-en 


giv-er 


gris-kin 


har-dy 


glad-den 


gris-ly 


harm-ful 


glad-ness 


grist-ly 


harm-lebS 


glean-er 


groan-ing 


har-ness 


glibJy 


gro-cer 


har-row 


glim-mer 


grot-to 


har-vest 


glis-ten 


ground-less 


hast-en 


gloo-my 


guilt-less 


hat-ter 


glo-ry 


guil-ty 


hate-ful 


glos-sy 


gun-ner 


ha-tred 


glut-ton 


gus-set 


haugh-ty 


gnash-ing 


gus-ty 


haunt-ed 


gob-let 


gut-ter 


ha-zard 


god-ly 


guz-zle 


ha-zel 


gold-en 


ha' -bit 


ha-zy 


gos-ling 


hack-ney 


hea"-dy 


gos-pel 


had-dock 


heal-ing 


gos-sip 


hag-gard 


hear-ing 


gou-ty 


hag-gle 


heark-en 


grace-ful 


hail-stone 


heart-en 


gram-mar 


hai-ry 


heart-less 


gran-deur 


halt-er 


hea-then 


gras-sy 


ham-let 


hea"-ven 
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LESSONS IN TWO SYLLABLES. 

SuM-MER, which be-gins in June, is a ve-ry plea- 
sant sea-son of the year. Then the mow-er comes 
with his scythe, and cuts down the long grass and the 
gay flowers ; and the wo-men fol-low to spread the 
grass in the sun to dry, that it may be-conie hay for 
the cat-tie to eat in Win-ter. It is plea-sant work to 
toss a-bout the hay ; and all the peo-ple are mer-ry. 

In Sum-mer the gar-den and the orch-ard give us 
their stores. We have peas, and beans, and nice sa- 
lads ; we have cher-ries and cur-rants ; and the tarts 
are al-ways ve-ry good in Sum-mer. 

No flow-ers of the year are so pret-ty and so sweet 
as the flow-ers of Sum-mer. The rich pink, the stock, 
and, a-bove all, the queen of the flow-ers, — the rose, 
— the white, the pale pink, and the da-mask rose, are 
all the chil-dren of .the Sum-mer. 
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her-mit 


hunt-er 


jest-er 


her-ring 


hur-ry 


Je-sus 


hew-er 


hurt-ful 


jew-el 


hic-cup 


hus-ky 


jew-ish 


hig.gler 


hys-sop 


jin-gle 


high-ness 


i-dler 


join-er 


hil-lock 


i-dol 


join-ture 


hil-ly 


i"-mage 


jol-ly 


hin-der 


in -cense 


jour-nal 


hire-ling 


in-come 


jour-ney 


hob-ble 


in-dex 


joy-ful 


hog-gish 


in-fant 


joy-less 


hogs-head 


ink-stand 


joy-ous 


hold-fast 


in-let 


judg-ment 


Hol-land 


in-mate 


j«g-gle 


hol-low 


in-most 


jui-cy 


ho-ly 


in-quest 


jum-ble 


ho" -mage 


in-road 


ju-ry 


home-ly 


in-sect 


just-ice 


ho" -nest 


in-sult 


just-ly 


ho'-nonr 


in-sight 


keen-ness 


hood-wink 


in-stance 


keep-er 


hope-ful 


in-stant 


ken-nel 


hope-less 


in-step 


ker-nel 


hor-rid 


in-to 


, ket-tle 
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THE OAK-TREE. 

Op all the trees of the for-est, the Eng-Hsh are 
most proud of the Oak. It is no-ble and lof-ty in 
its growth. It lives long be-vond the age of man ; 
for it is said that the Oak may live a thou-sand years. 
But we prize the Oak a-bove all for its va-lue as 
tim-ber. It is hard, strong, will not ad-mit the wet, 
it lasts long-er than a-ny o-ther wood, and is ve-ry 
hand-some, when it has a pro-per po-lish, for ta-bleSj 
chairs, and doors. But the chief use we make of the 
Oak, is to build those no-ble ships which guard Eng- 
land from her foes, and which are of-ten call-ed our 
wood-en walls. 

The bark of the Oak is of great use in tan-ning 
lea-ther, and the fruit, call-ed a*-coms, are u-sed to 
fat-ten hogs. 
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know-ledge 

knuc-kle 

la-bel 

la-bour 

lack-ing 

lad-der 

la-ding 

la-dle 

la-dy 

lamb-kin 

lan-cet 

land-lord 

land-mark 

land-scape 

lan-guage 

lan-guid 

lap-pet 

lar-der 

la"-tber 

lat-ter 

laugh-ter 

law-ful 

law-yer 

lead-en 

lead-er 



li'-mit 

lim-ner 

lin-guist 

li-on 

list-ed 

lit-ter 

lit-tle 

live-ly 

li"-ver 

li"-zard 

lead-ing 

lob-by 

lob-ster 

lock-et 

lo-cust 

lodg-meut 

lodg-er 

lof-ty 

log-wood 

long-ing 

loose-ness 

lord-ly 

loud-ness 

love-ly 

lo"-ver 



ma-jor 

ma-ker 

mal-let 

malt-ster 

mara-mon 

man-drake 

man-gle 

man-ly 

man-ner 

man-tie 

ma-ny 

mar-ble 

mar-ket 

marks-man 

mar-row 

mar-quis 

mar-shal 

jnar-tyr 

ma-son 

mas-ter 

mat-ter 

max-im 

may-or 

may-pole 

mea-ly 
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THE CORN-FIELD. 

Au-TUMN is the searson of plen-ty, when man gath-era 
in the good gifts of God. The wa-ving com is yel-low in 
the fields, and the trees in the orch-ard are la- den with 
ripe fruits. The farm-er stands in his fields watch- ing the 
strong reap-ers cut down the gold-en ears, and bind them 
in-to sheaves, while the poor chil-dren fol-low to pick up 
the fell- en ears. They are glean-ers; and the hand-fuls of 
com they gath-er are of great use to them. When the 
har-vest is over, the good farm-er will give all his work^ 
peo-ple a sup-per. 

And in the orch-ards there are lad-ders rais-ed a-gainst 
the la-den trees; and be-low are the wo-men and the 
hap-py chil-dren with bas-kets to col-lect the ap-ples, and 
pears, and plums, which show-er down. The ap-ples are 
put by in straw for win-ter use, or made in-to cy-der; and 
the chil-dren have a feast of fruit. 
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mer-cy 


moum-ful 


nee-dle 


me*-rit 


mouth-fill 


nee-dy 


mes-sage 


mud-die 


ne-gro 


me*-tal 


mud-dy 


neigh-bour 


me"-thod 


muf-fle 


nei-ther 


mid-die 


mum-ble 


ne'.phew 


migh-ty 


mum-my 


ner-vous 


mil-dew 


mur-der 


net-tie 


mild-ness 


mur-raur 


new-ly 


mill-stone 


mush-room 


new-ness 


mil-ky 


mu-sic 


nib-ble 


mill-er 


mus-ket 


nice-ness 


mi'-mic 


. mus-lin 


nig-gard 


mind-ful 


mus-tard 


night-cap 


min-gle 


mus-ty 


nim-ble 


mis-chief 


mut-ton 


no-ble 


mi-ser 


muz-zle 


nog-gin 


mix-ture 


myr-tle 


non-age 


mock-er 


mys-tic 


non-sense 


mo" -del 


nail-er 


non-suit 


mo'-dern 


na-ked 


nos-tril 


mo'-dest 


name-less 


nos-trum 


mois-ture 


nap-kin 


no" -thing 


mo-ment 


nar-row 


no-tice 


mon-key 


nas-ty 


no'-vel 
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TRUTH. 

There is no-thing in this world so love-ly as 
Truth. No child who thinks or speaks a lie can 
hope to see God, for God is Truth, and he com- 
mands all his chil-dren to be true. Do you wish to 
be a child of God; then speak the truth. If you 
have to bear pain for it ; if you have to bear loss for 
it ; if you have to bear the jeers of the care-less, or 
the scoffs of the wick-ed ; still, fear not, hold fast 
the Truth, for the Word of God says, " No one 
that makes a lie shall en-ter in-to the King-dom of 
Heav-en." 

And e-ven in this world, how sad it would be if we 
could not trust each oth-er ! and who could trust one 
who had told a lie? who could love a li-ar? and with- 
out love and trust, all the joys of life would be lost. 
The li-ar must one day be found out, and the base 
name fix-ed on him for e-ver. A li«ar is a cow-ard 
be-fore men, and a sin-ner be-fore God. 
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of-fer 


pa-gan 


pe"-dant 


of-fice 


pain-ftd 


ped-lar 


off-spring 


paint-er 


peep-er 


o-gle 


paint-ing 


pee-vish 


oil-man 


pa" -lace 


pelt-ing 


oint-ment 


pa" -late 


pen-dant 


old-er 


pale-ness 


pen-man 


o'-live 


pal-let 


pen-ny 


o-men 


pam-phlet 


pen-sive 


on-set 


pan-cake 


peo-ple 


o-pen 


pa"-nic 


pep-per 


op-tic 


pan-try 


per-fect 


o-pal 


pa-per 


pe"-ril 


0" -range 


pa-pist 


pe"-rish 


or-der 


par-boil 


per-jure 


or-gan 


par-eel 


per-ry 


o'-ther 


parch-ing 


per-son 


o-ral 


parch-ment 


pert-ness 


ot-ter 


par-don 


pes-ter 


o-ver 


pa-rent 


pes-tle 


out-cast 


par-ley 


pet-ty 


out-cry 


par-lour 


pew-ter 


out-er 


par-rot 


phi-al 


out-most 


par-ry 


phren-zy 


out-rage 


par-son 


phy"-sic 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY AND THE WOLF. 

There was once a Boy who had the care of a flock 
of sheep, and for mere mis-chief, he of-ten a-larm-ed the 
peo-ple near by cry-ing out, " The Wolf ! the Wolf!" 
when there was no Wolf. The peo-ple that were in 
the fields at work near him then left their work, and 
came to help him. But when they found he did not 
speak the truth, they said they ne-ver more would 
come when he cried out, to be laugh-ed at. The 
Wolf, at last, real-ly came, and the Boy cried out 
for help, but no one would go, be-cause they did not 
be-lieve him, so the Wolf wor-ried and then de- 
vour-ed his sheep. 

If you e-ver are so wick-ed as to tell a lie, which 
you know God has for-bid-den you to do, be sure 
that men will not be-Heve you a-no-ther time when 
you speak the truth ; and, worse than that, God will 
puu-ish you for dis-o-bey-ing his will. 
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plain-tiff pow-er pro"-mise 

pla-net pow-der pro-phet 

plan-ter prac-tice pros-per 

plas-ter prais-er pros-trate 

plat-ted pran-cer proud-ly 

plat-ter prat-tle prow-ess 

play-er prat-tler prowl-er 

play-ing pray-er pry-ing 

plea-sant preach-er pru-dence 

plot-ter pre' -bend pru-dent 

plu-mage pre-cept psalm-ist 

plum-met pre-dal psalt-er 

phmip-ness pre" -face pub-lie 

plun-der pre" -late pub-lish 

plu-ral pre-lude puc-ker 

ply-ing pre" -sage pud-ding 

poach-er pre"-sence pud-die 

pock-et pre" -sent puff-er 

po-et press-er pul-let 

poi-son pric-kle pul-pit 

po-ker prick-ly pump-er 

po-lar priest-hood punc-ture 

po'-lish pri-mate pun-gent 

pom-pous pri'-mer pun-ish 

pon-der prin-cess P^P"Py 
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SWALLOWS. 



In the warm som-mer it is plea-sant to watch the 
rest-less Swal-lows, e-ver on the wing, wheel-ing 
round and round with their wide-spre^ wings and 
fork-ed tails, catch-ing the in-sects which form their 
food. If the air be moist^ these im-sects can-not fly 
high, and the Swal-low must skim a-long ve-ry near 
the ground to seek its prey ; then we judge that rain 
will soon fall, for the Swal-low flies low. But when 
the au-tumn comes, and the wind blows cold, the 
Swal-lows gath-er in crowds at some un-known 
sig-nal, and take their flight a-cross the seas to some 
warm-er cli-mate : they will some-times rest on the 
masts of a ship in their long flight The next sum- 
mer, the swal-lows re-turn to their old nests, as if 
they had rea-son like man. We know that God has 
giv-en rea-son to man a-lone; but his boun-ty has 
given the Swal-low the in-stinct which guides it ta 
the spot best fit-ted for its wants. 
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Quar-ry 


rai-ment 


rent-al 


qiiar-ter 


rain-bow 


rest-less 


qua-ver 


rai-ny 


re'-vel 


queer-ly 


rai-sin 


ri'-band 


que-ry 


ra-kish 


rich-es 


quib-ble 


ral-ly 


rid-dance 


quick-en 


ram-ble 


rid-dle 


quick-ly 


ram-mer 


ri-der 


quick-sand 


ram-pant 


ri-fle 


qui-et 


ram-part 


right-ful 


quin-sy 


ran-cour 


ri"-gour 


quin-tal 


ran-dom 


ri-ot 


quit-rent 


ran-ger 


rip-pie 


qui'-ver 


ran-kle 


ri-val 


quo-rum 


ran-sack 


ri^-ver 


quo-ta 


ran-som 


ri"-vet 


rab-bit 


rant-er 


roar-ing 


rab-ble 


ra"-pid 


rob-ber 


ra-cer 


ra'-pine 


rock-et 


rack-et 


rap-ture 


roU-er 


ra-dish 


rash-ness 


ro-man 


raf-fle 


ra'-ther 


ro-mish 


raf-ter 


rat-tie 


roo-my 


rag.ged 


ra*.vage 


ro-sy 


rail-er 


ra-ven 


rot-ten 
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A SHIP, 

A Ship is of ve-ry great use to Eng-lish peo-ple, 
for you know that Eng-land^ or Great Srit-ain, which 
is form-ed by En-gland and Scot -land, is an is-land» 
The sea is all round it, and we could not leave this 
is-land if we had no Ships, and there are a great 
ma-ny coun-tries in the world that men wish to see, 
and a great ma-ny of the use-ful things that are in 
our houses are brought from dis-tant coun-tries. Tea 
comes from Chi-na ; cof-fee and su-gar are brought 
from the West In-dies ; rice and cot-ton from 
In-dia; o-rang-es and le-mons from Spain; ap-ples, 
plums, and grapes from France; even but-ter and 
eggs are brought o-ver from Ire-land in Ships ; and 
thus we ob-tain ma-ny good things from o-ther na« 
tions, and are a-ble to send them back corn, and coal, 
and hard-ware, and cot-ton goods which we have, in 
ex-change, which we could not do with-out Ships. 

f2 
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ru-in 


sa*-tire 


sham-bles 


ru-ler 


sa"-vage 


shame-ful 


rnm-ble 


sau-cer 


shame-less 


rum-mage 


sa-ver 


shape-less 


ru-mour 


sau-sage 


sha-pen 


rum-pie 


saw-yer 


sharp-en 


run-let 


say-ing 


sharp-er 


run-ning 


scab-bard 


shat-ter 


rup-ture 


scaf-fold 


shear-ing 


rus-tic 


scam-per 


shel-ter 


rus-ty 


scan-dal 


shep-herd 


ruth-less 


scar-let 


sher-iff 


Sab-bath 


scat-ter 


sher-ry 


sa-ble 


schc-lar 


shU-ling 


sa-bre 


sci-ence 


shi-ning 


sack-cloth 


scoff-er 


ship-wreck 


sad-den 


scol-lop 


shock-ing 


sad-die 


scom-ful . 


short-en 


safe-ly 


scrib-ble 


sho'-vel 


safe-ty 


scrip-ture 


should-er 


saf-fron 


scru-ple 


show-er 


sai-lor 


scuf-fle 


shuf-fle 


sa*-Iad 


scul-ler 


shut-ter 


sal-ly 


sculp-ture 


shut-tie 


sal-mon 


scur-vy 


sick-en 
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A HARE. 

The Hare is a ve-ry tl-mid crea-ture ; it makes a 
sort of nest a-mong the furze> and hides there in the 
bush-es. It is gen-tle and harm-less. The Hare is 
brown in Eng-land ; but in cold coun-tries it is white^ 
like the snow a-midst which it must live, so that it 
can-not be well seen. It has a short bush-y tail, and 
is al-ways mov-ing its hai-ry part-ed lip. Its hind 
legs are much long-er than its fore legs, which makes 
it a-ble to run ve-ry fast, much fast-er at first than 
the dogs that hunt it ; but they are strong-er, and 
when poor Puss is ti-red, they come up and kill her. 
The Hare feeds on young grass and green corn, and 
per.haps the pars-ley in the gar-den, and if there 
should be no pars-ley, per-haps Puss might nib-ble 
the flow-ers ; but, after all, it does re-ry lit-tle harm, 
and I should not like to hunt the qui-et lit-tle Hare. 
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sin-gle 


sor-ry 


stee-ple 


sin-ner 


sot-tish 


steer-age 


si-ren 


sound-ness 


stic-kle 


sis-ter 


span-gle 


stiff-en 


sit-ting 


spar-kle 


sti-fle 


ska-ful 


spar-row 


still-ness 


skU-let 


spat-ter 


stin-gy 


skim-mer 


speak-er 


stir-rup 


slack-en 


speech-less 


sto'-mach 


slan-der 


spee-dy 


sto-ny 


slat-tern 


spin-die 


stor-my 


sla-vish 


spin-ner 


sto-ry 


sleep-er 


spi"-rit 


stout-ness 


slee-py 


spit-tie 


strag-gle 


slip-per 


spite-ful 


stran-gle 


sli-ver 


splin-ter 


strick-en 


slop-py 


spo-ken 


strict-ly 


sloth-fill 


sport-ing 


stri-king 


slug-gard 


spot-less 


strip-ling 


slum-ber 


sprin-kle 


struc-ture 


smel-ling 


spun-gy 


stub-born 


smug.gle 


squan-der 


stu-dent 


smut-ty 


squeamish 


fitiim-ble 


snaf-fle 


sta-ble 


stnr-dy 


snag-gy 


Btag-ger 


sub-ject 
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THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 

A 8UR-LY ill-taught Dog was ly-ing one day in a 
man-ger which was fill-ed with hay, when a hun-gry 
Ox, which had been at work all day at plough, came 
in-to the sta-ble, and went up to the man-ger to eat 
his sup-per. But the cross Dog snarl-ed, show-ed 
his sharp teeth, and would not let the poor Ox touch 
or e-ven come near the hay, though he was faint 
with hun-ger. 

Then the Ox said, *' Your en-vy makes you ab* 
Burd and cru-el. You can-not eat the hay vour-self, 
and yet you will not let me taste it, though I am in 
need." 

There is no pas-sion that makes 4 child so cru-el 
and base as en-vy. If you try to pre-vent your bro- 
thers and sis-ters from hav-ing a plea-sure be-cause 
you can-not en-joy it your-self, you are like the Dog 
in the man*ger. 
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Sun-day 


tan-sy 


throb-bing 


sun-der 


ta-per 


thump-ing 


sun-diy 


tap-ster 


thun-der 


sup-per 


tar-dy 


Thurs-day 


sup-pie 


tar-get 


tick-et 


sure-ty 


tar-ry 


tic-kle 


sur-feit 


tar-tar 


ti-dy 


sur-ly 


taste-less 


tight-en 


sur-name 


tas-ter 


till-age 


sur-plice 


tat-tle 


tiU-er 


swad-dle 


taw-dry 


tim-ber 


swag-ger 


taw-ny 


time-ly 


swal-low 


tell-er 


tinc-ture 


swan-skin 


tem-per 


tin-der 


swar-thy 


tem-pest 


tin-gle 


swear-ing 


tem-ple 


tin-ker 


sweep-ing 


tempt-er 


tin-sel 


sweet-en 


te-nant 


tip-pet 


sweet-ness 


ten-der 


tip-pie 


swel-ling 


ter-race 


tire-some 


swift-ness 


ter-ror 


ti-tle 


swim-ming 


tes-ty 


tit-ter 


sys-tem 


thank-ful 


tit-tie 


tab-by 


thatch-er 


toil-et 


ta-ble 


thaw-inf? 


to-ken 
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The Tea-plant is a na-tive of Chi-na, where it 
grows wild, but the Chi-nese know the va-lue of it 
too well not to be-stow great care on it. They sow 
the seeds, and when the plants come up, they trans- 
plant them in neat rows in large fields ; but it is three 
years be-fore the leaves are fit to use. A-bout March, 
m the third year, the first half-form-ed ten-der leaves 
are pluck-ed one by one, and are of such great va-lue, 
that they are kept for the Em-pe-ror of Chi-na ; in 
A-pril, the se-cond crop is puU-ed, which is the best 
Tea sent out of Chi-na ; and in June, the last full* 
grown thick leaves, which are the coarse rough tea, 
are ga-ther-ed. The leaves are first dri-ed in the sun, 
and then on a heat-ed plate of i-ron till they shri-vel 
and curl ; then thie leaves are pack-ed in chests, to be 
sent off in ships. 
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trai-tor 


trou-sers 


twi-light 


tram-mel 


tru-ant 


twin-kle 


tram-pie 


truc-kle 


twit-ter 


tran-script 


tru-ly 


tym-bal 


trans-fer 


tnim-pet 


ty-rant 


trea-cle 


trun-dle 


um-pire 


trea-son 


trus-ty 


un-cle 


trea"-sure 


tuck-er 


un-der 


trea-tise 


Tues-day 


up-per 


treat-ment 


tu-lip 


up-right 


trea-ty 


tum-ble 


up-shot 


trem-ble 


tum-bler 


up-ward 


trench-er 


tu-mid 


ur-gent 


tres-pass 


tu-mour 


u-sage 


tri"-bune 


tu-mult 


use-ful 


tric-kle 


tun-nel 


ush-er 


tri-fle 


tur-ban 


ut-most 


trig.ger 


tur-bid 


ut-ter 


trim-mer 


tur-key 


va-cant 


tri"-ple 


tum-er 


va-grant 


trip-ping 


tur-nip 


vain-ly 


tri-iiTTiph 


tum-stile 


va"-lid 


troop-er 


tur-ret 


val-ley 


tro-phy 


tur-tle 


va'-nish 


trou"-ble 


tu-tor 


van-quish 
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GOD IS LOVE. 

My chil-dren, hear the voice of your &iend and 
teach-er. Hap-py are the young who have be-fore 
them the time and the pow-er to gain that know-ledge 
which maypre-pare them for the du-ties of this life and 
for the joys of hea-ven. Let love gov-ern all your 
Btu-dies, and di-rect all your la-bours. Let love be the 
end and aim of your know-ledge. Learn and act for 
the good of those a-round you. Learn to do good to 
your pa-rents, to your bro-thers and sis-ters, to the 
whole world. Learn, that you may teach o-thers. 
Let love fill your heart in all your con-verse with 
God ; pray to Him with a lov-ing spi-rit. Think on 
His mer-cy to fall-en and sin-fiil man. Think on His 
be-lov-ed Son, sent down on earth to teach us, and 
to die for oiur sins. 
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var-let 

var-nish 

va-ry 

vas-sal 

vel-vet 

vend-er 

vc-nom 

ven-ture 

ver-dant 

ver-dict 

ver-ger 

ver-juice 

ve"-ry 

ves-per 

ves-try 

vex-ed 

vr-car 

vic-tor 

vi'-gour 

vil-lain 

vint-ner 

vi-ol 

vi-per 

vir-gin 

vir-tue 



wa-fer 

wag-gish 

wag-tail 

wait-er 

wake-ful 

wal-let 

wal-low 

walk-er 

wal-nut 

wan-der 

want-ing 

wan-ton 

war-fare 

war-like 

war-rant 

war-ren 

wash-ing 

wasp-ish 

waste-ful 

wa-ter 

watch-ful 

wa-ver 

way-lay 

way-ward 

weak-en 



wick-ed 

wi'-dow 

will-ing 

win-ter 

wis-dom 

wit-ness 

wit-ty 

wo-ful 

won-der 

wor-ship 

wrong-ful 

year-ly 

yeam-ing 

yel-low 

yeo-man 

yon-der 

young-er 

young-ster 

youth-ful 

za-ny 

zea"-lot 

zea'-lous 

ze'-nith 

ze'-phyr 

zig-zag 
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GOD SEES YOU. 

"Look, eis-ter Ma-ry," said Har-ry, "at that 
nice, large, ripe, pur-ple plum ; it would be ve-ry 
good this hot day f" 

" But you know, Har-ry, it is not ours," said Ma-ry. 

" The man is not in the gar-den, and there is no 
one near to see us take it," said Har-ry ; ** and one 
plum is a ve-ry lit-tle thing, Mary." 

" But we should ne-ver steal e^ven a small thing,** 
said Ma-ry. " Be-sides, if we were ask-ed what had 
be-oome of the plum, we must own we were thieves, 
or we must tell a lie, and that would make two sins." 

" You are quite right, my good lit-tle girl," said 
the man, who was be-hind a row of ap-ple-trees. " If 
you do a-ny-thing you wish no one should see you do, 
you are do-ing wrong. Ne-ver for-get that if man 
does not see you^ Grod sees you." 
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Ta-ble 


tur-nip 


sis-ter 


win-dow 


ap-ple 


un-cle 


pa-per 


cod-lin 


gar-den 


can-die 


cher-ry 


or-chard 


sniiff-ers 


pud-ding 


flow-ers 


po-ker 


cus-tard 


let-ter 


fen-der 


cheese-cake 


era-die 


chim-ney 


but-ter 


ba-by 


pic-ture 


car-rot 


rat-tie 


mu-sic 


pep-per 


squir-rel 


car-pet 


mus-tard 


don-key 


so-fa 


por-ter 


po-ney 


waist-coat 


dai-ry 


sad-die 


stock-ings 


din-ner 


bri-dle 


bon-net 


break-fast 


gal-lop 


tip-pet 


sup-per 


ba-ker 


rib-band 


kit-chen 


tai-lor 


li-nen 


par-lour 


hat-ter 


cot-ton 


cham-ber 


gro-cer 


wors-ted 


gar-ret 


tin-ker 


but-ton 


mas-ter 


coach-man 


knock-er 


mis-tress 


foot-man 


cat-tie 


bro-ther 


but-ler 


ox-en 


mo-ther 


coun-try 


mut-ton 


fa-ther 


peo-ple 
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THE CAMEL. 

I DARE say you have all seen the pic-ture of the odd- 
look-ing ug-ly Ca-mel, though you may ne-ver have seen 
it a-live. It is a na-tive of hot cli-mates^ where it is a 
great friend to the poor peo-ple. The A-rab could not 
live with-out his Ca-mel ; it bears hea-vy bur-dens a-cross 
the dry sandy de-sert^ and tra-vels with-out rest for ma-ny 
days, with scarce-ly a-ny food or wa-ter. It is much 
lar-ger and strong-er than the horse, it does not need the' 
whip or the spur, but trots a-long, cheer-ed by the song 
of the driv-er, and ne-ver seems to be weary. 

The milk of the Ca-mel is sweet and whole^some, and 
the flesh good for food. The hair is of great va-lue to 
weave into cloth for doth-ing. 

Thus the good God gives to all the peo-ple of the earth 
those orea-tures that are best suit-ed to their wants. 
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There are twelve months in a year. 
The first month is Ja-nu-a-ry ; 
The se-cond is Fe-bru-a-ry ; 
The third is March ; 
The fourth is A-pril ; 
The fifth is May; 
The sixth is June ; 
The se-venth is Ju-ly ; 
The eighth is Au-gust ; 
The ninth is Sep-tem-ber ; 
The tenth is Oc-to-ber ; 
The e-le-venth is No-vem-ber ; 
The twelfth is De-cem-ber. 



There are se-ven days in a week, and they are 
call-ed 

Sun-day, Wed-nes-day, 

Mon-day, Thurs-day, 

Tues-day, Fri-day, 

Sa-tur-day. 

Thir-ty days hath Sep4em-ber, 
April, June, and No-vem-ber ; 
Fe-bru-a-ry hath twen-ty-eight a-lone ; 
And all the rest have thir-ty-one-^ 
Ex-cept m leap-year, at which tiiaii 
Fe-bru-a-ry's days are twen-ty-nme. 
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DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 

Kate Dob-son would not tell a lie, or give pain to 
a-ny one, but she was ve-ry la-zy. She ne-ver was 
rea-dy to do a-ny-thing the mo-ment she was bid to 
do it, and thus she would ne-glect her du-ties, and vex 
her good pa^rents. 

To maKe her more ac-tive, her Mam-ma bought 
her a pret-ty Grold-finch, which sun^ ve-ry sweet-ly ; 
and she chai^-ed Kate to feed the bird ev-e-ry morn- 
ing, or he would die. For a week Kate did not ne- 
glect to give Gol-dy seed and fresh wa-ter as soon as 
she rose; then she grew i-dle, and of-ten for-got. 
The poor bird be-came dull when he was ill-fed, and 
sel-dom sung to re-mind her. At last she put off 
look-ing in-to his cup for two days. Her Mam-ma 
did not hear Gol-d^'s song; and look-ing in-^o the 
case, found him ly-mg on his back quite dead. E[ate 
haS not a cru-el heart ; and she ne-ver a-gain thought 
it would be ea-si-er to do to-mor-row what cwis^i^'^si 
be done to-day. 
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NUMBERS. 


1... 


... one 


. I. 


2... 


... two 


. IL 


3... 


... three 


. III. 


4... 


... four 


. IV. 


5... 


... five 


. V. 


6... 


... six 


. VL 


7... 


.., se-ven 


. VII. 


8... 


... eight 


. VIII. 


9... 


... nine 


. IX. 


10... 


... ten 


. X. 


11... 


... e-le-ven 


. XL 


12... 


... twelve 


. XII, 


13... 


... thir-teen 


, XIII. 


W... 


... four-teen . 


. XIV. 


15... 


... fif-teen 


XV. 


16..., 


... six-teen 


XVI. 


17..., 


... se-ven-teen 


XVII. 


18..., 


... eigh-teen 


XVIII. 


19.... 


... nine-teen 


XIX. 


20..., 


... twen-ty 


XX. 


21.... 


.. twen-ty-one 


. XXI. 


22.... 


... twen-ty-two 


. XXII. 


23.... 


.. twen-ty-three 


XXIII. 


24..., 


... twen-ty-four 


XXIV. 


25.... 


.. twen-ty-five 


XXV. 


26... 


.. twen-ty-six 


XXVI. 


27.... 


.. twen-ty-se-ven ... 


XXVIL 



28 twen-ty-eight XXVIII. 

29 twen-ty-nine XXIX. 

30 thir-ty XXX. 

40 for-ty XL. 

50 fif-ty L. 

100 one hun-dred C. 

1000 one thou-sand .... M. 

1856 M.DCCCLVI. 
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CLOCK FACE. 

This is the face of a Clock or Watch, a ve-ry use-fal 
Mend to us alL We should find it a vo-ry hard task now 
to mea-sure and di-vide our time with-out the aid of the 
Clock, though two hun-dr^d years a-go there was not a 
Clock or Watch in all Eng-land. You see on the fece of 
the Clock twelve num-bers, at e-qual dis-tances from each 
o-ther j these num-beis point out the twelve hours of the 
day. Be-tween these num-bers are small doti^ five dots 
be-tween each two num-bers, mak-ing six-ty dots for the 
six-ty mi-nutes that form an hour. 

The long hand moves round the &ce over ajl these 
minutes, from XII. to XII., in an hour ; the short hand 
moves on-ly from one num-ber to an-other in that time to 
show the hour. The hands in the pio-ture show that it 
wants 21 mi-nutes to XII. o'clock. 

g2 
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POINTS, OR STOPS. 

Of the points and notes used in com-poHsing sen- 
ten-ces, 

A com-ma is mark-ed . . . • thus , 

A se-mi-co-lon thus ; 

A co-Ion thus : 

A pe-ri-od, or fiiU stop .... thus . 

A note of in-ter-ro-ga-tion . . . thus ? 

A note of ad-mi-ra-tion .... thus I 

A pa-ren-the-sis thus ( ) 

Pauses in Beading. 

The learner should stop, 

at the oom-ma, till he could count one ; 
at the se-mi-co-lon, till he could count two ; 
at the co-Ion, till he could count three ; 

at the pe-ri-od, till he could count four. 

An in-ter-ro-ga-tion (?) is used when a ques-tioo 
is ask-ed, and re-quires as long a pause as a full 
stop. It is al-ways pla-ced af-ter a ques-tion ; as, 
Who is that? 

A note of ad-mi-ra-tion or ex-cla-ma-tion (I) is 
used when any-thing is ex-press-ed with wonder^ 
and in good pro-nun-ci-a-tion re-quires a pause 
some-what long-er than the pe-ri-od, as^ Row great 
is thy meT'cy^ Lord of Hosts! 



i 
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THE BEAVER 

About 700 years a-go, it is said, the Bea-ver was com- 
mon in Bri-tain; now it is on-ly found in the cold re-gions 
of the North of Asia ; and in A-me-ri-ca, where im-mense 
num-bers are caught, for the sake of their skins, which 
are of va-lne in mak-ing hats. 

In sum-mer a num-ber of these ao-tive lit-Ue crea-tures 
meet on the banks of a still pool or nar-row riv-er, to build 
their win-ter hous-es. They be-gin by dam-ming the wa-ter, 
by gnaw-ing down a tree with their sharp teeth, and 
let-ting it Ml a-cross ; this bar they make com-plete with 
short sticks wo-ven. Then they build their hous-es of 
sticks and stones, on piles, at the edge of the stream, and 
plas-ter them with-in and with-out with mud, by means 
of their flat, long tail So neat, well made, and smooth 
are these hous-es, that you might fan-cy them the work of 
man. In these hous-es they store food for win-ter ; in 
sum-mer they live on ber-ries, herbs, and fruits. 
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LETTERS. 



The ge-ne-ral di-vi-sion of let-ters is in-to vow-els 
and con-so-nants. 

The vow-els are a, e^ {, o, u, and some-times w and 
y ; and with-out one of these there can be no per- 
fect sound : all the o-ther let-ters, and some-times 
w and r/f are call'-ed con--so-nants. 

A ca-pi-tal, or great let-ter, must ne-ver be used 
in the mid-die or the end of a word ; but is pro-per 
in the fol-low-ing ca-ses : — 

1. At the be-gin-ning of any writ-ing, book, 
chap-ter, or pa-ra-graph. 

2. After a pe-ri-od, or full stop, when a new sen- 
tence be-gins. 

8. At the be-gin-ning of ev-e-ry line in poe-try, 
and ev-e-ry verse in the Bi-ble, 

4. At the be-gin-ning of pro-per names of all 
kinds: whe-ther of per-sons, as Tho-maa; pla-Kses^as 
Lon-don ; ships, as the Hope-well, &c. 

5. All the names of God must be-gin with a great 
let-ter; as God, Lord, the E-ter-nal, the Al-migh-ty ; 
and al-so the Son of God, the Ho-ly Spi-rit or 
Ghost. 

6. The pro-noun I, and the in-ter-jec-tion 0, 
must be writ-ten in ca-pi-tals: as, *^ when /walk," 
"thou, OLordI" 
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TRUE CHARITY. 

One day, as Hen-ry John-son and Tom Brown 
were com-ing home from school, they hud to cross a 
mea-dow where the grass was ve-ry high, and there 
they met a ve-ry old blind man, mak-ing his way 
by the help of a stick. When he heard their voi-ces, 
he said, " My good lads, pray be-stow a pen-ny on me, 
for I am in great want.' 

Hen-ry was ve-ry sor-ry that he had no mo-ney to 
give the blind man, but he said, '' I will ask my mou- 
ther for a piece of bread, and bring it to you.** 

Now Tom Brown had plen-ty of mo-ney ; he took 
a hand-fdl of pence iProm his pock-et, and flung them 
a-way a-mong the high grass, cry-ing, ** SeeE them 
up, old fel-low 1 " and then ran off laugh-ing. 

The beg-gar could ne-ver have found the pence, be- 
cause he was blind, if Hen-ry had not stayed, seek-ing 
a-mong the grass till he had found and giv-en it to the 
blind man, who pray-ed God to bless him. 

It is bet-ter to give kind-ness with-out mo-ney^ 
than mo-ney with-out kind-ness. 
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MY MOTHER. 



When first my eyes be-held the light. 
Who said my lit-tle eyes were bright, 
And that I was her soul's de-light? < 

My Mo-ther« 

Who watch'd my cra-dle ev'-ry hour. 
And pray'd to the Al-migh-ty power, 
Up-on her babe his gifts to shower? 

My Mo-ther. 

When first my lisp-ing ac-cents came. 
And called Mam-ma's be-Iov-ed name. 
Who felt a tran-sport thrill her frame ? 

My Mo-ther. 

And when I crept from chfur to chair. 
Who watch'd my steps with anx-ious care. 
Lest I should fall and hurt a hair ? 

My Mo-ther. 

Who taught my bo-som to re-joice 
In God a-lone, who hears my voice. 
And make his ways my plea-sant choice ? 

My Mo-ther. 

And should I live to see her old, 
O ! may she then in me be-hold, 
What-e'er her fond-est hopes fore-told. 

My Mo-ther. 
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HYMNS. 

Comb, let us praise God, for He is ex-ceed-ing great; let 
us bless God, for He is ve-ry good 

He made all things; the sun to rule the day, and the 
moon to rule the night. 

He made the great whale and the el-e-phant, and the 
lit-tle worm that orawl-eth on the groimd. 

The lit-tle birds sing prais-es to God, when they war-ble 
sweet-ly in the green shade. 

The brooks and the riv-ers praise God, when"they mur- 
mur me-lo-di-ous-ly a-mongst the smooth peb-bles. 

I will praise God with my voice; for I may praise Him, 
though I am but a lit-tle cMld. 

A few years argo, and I was a lit-tle in-£Etnt, and my 
ton-gue was dumb with-in my mouth: 

Ajud I did not know the great name of God, for my 
rea-son was not come im-to me. 

But now I can speak, and my ton-gue shall praise Him; 
I can think of all his kind-ness, and my heart shall love Him. 

Let Him call me, and I will come im-to Him; let Him 
com-mand, and I will o-bey Him. 

When I am ol-der, I will praise Him bet-ter; and I will 
ne-ver for-get God, so long as my life re-mains. 



90 
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FLOWERS. 

Come, and I will show you what is beau-ti-foL It is 
a rose ftd-ly blown. See how she sits up-on her mos-sy 
stem, like the queen of all the flow-ers; her leaves glow 
like fire; the air is fill-ed with her sweet o-dour; she is 
the de-light of e-ve-ry eye. 

She is beau-ti-ful, but there is a fair-er than she. He 
that made the rose; He is all love-ly; He is the de^Ii^t 
of e-ve-ry heart. 

I will show you what is strong. The li-on is strong; 
when he rais-eth up him-self from his lair, when he 
shak-eth his mane, when the voice of his roar-ing is 
heard, the cat-tie of the field fly, and the wild beasts of 
the de-sert hide them-selves, for he is ve-ry ter-ri-ble. 

The li-on is strong, but He that made the li-on is 
strong-er than he ; His an-ger is ter-ri-ble : He could make 
us die in a mo-ment, and no one could save us out of His 
hand. 
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I WILL show you what is glo-ri-ous. The sun is glo- 
ri-ous. When he shi-neth in the clear sky, when he 
sit-teth on his bright throne in the hea-vens, and look-eth 
a-broad o-ver all the earth. 

The sun is glo-ri-ous, but He that made the sun is more 
glo-ri-ous than he. The eye be-hold-eth Him not, for His 
bright-ness is more dazz-Hng than we could bear. He 
seeth in all dark pla-ces; by night as well as by day; and 
the light of His coun-te-nance is o-ver all His works. 

Who is this great name? tell me what He is cal-led, that 
my lips may praise Him. 

This great name is GOD. He made all things, but 
He him-self is more ex-cel-lent than all which He hath 
made; they are beau-ti-ful, but He is beau-ty; they are 
strong, but He is strength ; they are per-fect, but He is 
per-feo-tion. 



92 THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

I. Thou shalt have none o-ther gods but me. 

n. Thou shalt not make to thy-self any gra-ven 
im-age^ nor the like-ness of a-ny thing mat is in 
hea-ven a-bove^ or in the earth be-neath, or in the 
wa-ter un-der tiie eartL Thou shalt not bow down 
to them nor wor^ship them ; for I the Lord thy Grod 
am a jea-lous Grod^ and vis-it the sins of the fa-thers 
up-on the chil-dren un-to the third and fourth ge-ne- 
ra-tion of them that hate me, and show mer-cy un-to 
thou-sands of them that love me and keep my com- 
mand-ments. 

m. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guilt- 
less that tak-eth his name in vain. 

IV. Ke-mem-ber that thou keep ho-ly the Sab-bath 
day. Six days shalt thou la-bour and do all that thou 
hast to do : but the se-venth day is the Sab-bath of 
the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt do no man-ner of 
work, thou, and thy son, and thy daugh-ter, thy man 
ser-vant, and thy maid ser-vant, thy cat-tie, and the 
stran-ger that is with-in thy gates. For in six days 
the Lord made hea-ven and earth, the sea, and all tbiat 
in them is, and rest-ed the se-venth day ; where-fore 
the Lord bless-ed the se-venth day, and hal-low-ed it. 

V. Ho-nour thy fa-ther and thy mo-ther, that thy 
days may be long in the land which the Lord thy 
God ffiv-eth thee. 

VL Thou shalt do no mur-der. 

VII. Thou shalt not com-mit a-dul-te-ry. 

VIII. Thou shalt not steal. 

IX. Thou shalt not bear false wit-ness a-gainst thy 
neigh-bour. 

X. Thou shalt not cov-et thy neigh-bour's hous^ 
thou shalt not cov-et thy neigh-bour's wife, nor his 
ser-vant, nor his maid, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor 
a-ny thing that is his. 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

Our Fa-ther who art In hea-ven, hal-low-ed be thy 
name ; thy king-dom come ; thy will be done on earth, 
as it is in hea-ven. Give us this day our dai-ly 
bread; and for-give us our tres-pas-ses, as we for- 
give them that tres-pass a-gainst us. And lead us 
not in-to temp-ta-tion ; but de-li-ver us from e-vil ; 
for thine is the king-dom, the pow-er, and the glo-ry, 
for e-ver and e-ver. A-men. 



THE APOSTLES' CREED. 

I BE-LiETE in God, the Fa-ther Al-migh-ty, Ma- 
ker of hea-ven and earth ; and in Je-sus Christ, his 
on-ly Son, our Lord ; who was con-ceiv-ed by the 
Ho-ly Ghost ; born of the Vir-gin Ma-ry ; suf-fer-ed 
un-der Pon-ti-us Pi-late ; was cru-ci-fied, dead and 
bu-ried ; he de-scend-ed in-to hell ; the third day he 
rose a-gain from the dead ; he as-cend-ed in-to hea- 
ven, and sit-teth at the right hand of God, the Fa-ther 
Al-migh-ty : From thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

I be-lieve in the Ho-ly Ghost; the ho-ly Ca-tho-lic 
church; the com-mu-nion of saints; the for-give- 
ness of sins ; the re-sur-rec-tion of the bo-dy ; and 
the life e-ver-last-ing. A-men. 
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MORNING PRAYER 

AL-mGH-TY God^ who made me, and who hast 
ta-ken care of me ev-er since I was bonis I thank 
Thee for the com-fort-a-ble sleep I have had the 
past night I pray to Thee to bless mj pa-rents^ my 
bro-thers, and ' sis-ters, as well as my-self, and to 
keep us all in health and safe-ty this day. A-men. 

EVENING PRAYER. 

Be-fore I lie down to sleep, let me thank Thee, 
O God, for all the bles-sings Thou hast giv-en me 
through the day past. Be pleas-ed to ac-cept my 
thanks for my food, my healthy my cloth-ing, and 
e-ve-ry com-fort I have en-joy-ed. Par-don e-ve-ry 
thing I have ei-ther said or done that is wrong. 
Bless my pa-rents, my bro-thers, and ais-ters, and 
all my good friends, and pre-serve us this night fix>m 
e-ve-ry kind of dan-ger. A-men. 

GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 

Let me, O God, re-mem-ber that the food now 
set be-fore me comes from Thy boun-ty, and make 
me thank-fill for it. A-men. 

GRACE AFTER MEAT. 

Prais-ed be Thou, O God, for this nou-rish-ment 
Thou hast now giv-en me. Let me be tru-ly thank- 
ful for it. A-men. 
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